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Aprit 1929 


When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put the spirit of youth in everything. 


—SHAKESPEARE 
*D- 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. —Cuartes Hernrorn, Organist 


“oD: 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids.in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men oa women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 


The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to new spapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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THE FIRST LORD 
Lonpon, March 27, 1929 


Dear CARNEGIE: 
I have to thank you for sending the February 
CarneGie MaGazine to the First Lord. 
—F. Lug, Private Secretary 


ADVERTISED BY OUR LOVING FRIENDS 


Dear CarNEGIE: 

Please find inclosed check for $2 for two yearly 
subscriptions to be sent to the names and addresses 
given to you over the phone. 

Let me assure you how very much profit and 
pleasure we derive from the Magazine. 

—Mrs. Witi1aM Porkess 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

I inclose a check for renewal of your Magazine 
and also amount covering one year's subscription 
for a discriminating friend. 

—Mrs. Carroiy MILer 





BURSTS WITH SPLENDOR 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

One day last week I saw for the first time the 
Dalzell collection of paintings recently given to 
the Carnegie Institute. The large room, with its 
walls so completely filled with these magnificent 
pictures, bursts with splendor upon the visitor. 
I could not help thinking how nobly Mrs. Dalzell 
has recognized the duty of citizenship in providing 
this gift for the community where her husband's 
success in life had been won. A few more gifts 
like that will enable the Carnegie Institute to 
creep up on the Metropolitan and fulfill Mr. Car- 
negie’s prophecy that the Institute “‘will be the 
final home of every worthy collection of pictures 
and museum objects when the men and women 
who have chosen them wish to have the world 
enjoy them.” 

ALBERT FosTER 


An index to Volume II is included with this 
issue. 


BON JOUR, MR. TYLER! 


George C. Tyler’s production of *‘Macbeth’’ 
has come and gone. In a theatre-going passion 
reaching back to Edwin Booth, with everything 
in between, we have never seen this play so superb- 
ly, so majestically given. Its success was not at- 
tained by an ostentatious investiture of scenery 
and costumes, although all that was adequately 
done, but rather by a general setting and design 
which gave to the entire performance the general 
brooding of tragedy and retribution which Shake- 
speare imagined when he created it. And Mr. 
Tyler, in giving the public these great restora- 
tions of the best plays, has made himself an insti- 
tution, an American theatre, as it were, all by 
himself, deserving support, acclaim, and en- 
dowment. 
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EMIL WINTER’S GIFT 


2 gentle reader, if we may drop 
into a mid-Victorian phrase, will 
remember that when the late Willis F. 
McCook made his proposition to give 
$10,000 to the Carnegie Institute, pay- 
able in installments of $1,000 a year, 
provided that nine other persons could 
be found to subscribe in like manner, 
thus building 
up a fund for 
the purchase 
of paintings 
for the enrich- 
ment of the 
life of all our 
people, the 
first man to 
accept his 
noble civic 
challenge was 
Emil Winter. 

And now 
comes Mr. 
Winter again, 
and having 
thus made one 
$10,000 dona- 
tion, is in- 
spired by the 
joy of its fruit- 
age to make 
another gift 
of $25,000, 
which will go 
into the en- 
dowment fund of the Carnegie Institute, 
where the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York will match it with another $25,000, 
thus making the value of Mr. Winter's 
gift $50,000, which will draw an annual 
income forever in the promotion of the 
intellectual life of this community. 

Mr. Winter is a man whose life is 
typical of Pittsburgh. He was a poor 
boy, and by using his brain, his heart, 
and his conscience, he rose to the 
heights of success, establishing a bank, 
then building up a great steel plant, and 
after that rearing the stately home on 


“<1. YNDHURST” 


Beechwood Boulevard, where his gener- 
ous and enthusiastic spirit could de- 
light itself in the acquirement of paint- 
ings and other works of art which are 
highly representative of the best 
masters. 

But Mr. Winter is not satisfied merely 
to possess a beautiful and luxurious 
home. He 
loves people, 
and his home 
is always open 
with golden 
doors of wel- 
come. When 
distinguished 
strangers 
come to Pitts- 
burgh, no 
matter from 
what nation 
or clime just 
so that they 
have done 
something to 
merit their 
fame, Mr. 
Winter is al- 
ways the first 
to invite them 
to his table 
where they 
meet his 
friends and 
feel the cor- 
dial warmth of his hospitality.  In- 
deed, there is no other home in Pitts- 
burgh where the stranger within our 
gates, noted for doing his share in the 
world’s work, isso quick to find shelter, 
together with a friendship which he 
will cherish as a rich jewel for the rest 
of his life. In this way Mr. Winter's 
residence is an institution of culture 
and charm, the very soul of which is 
that gracious and happy partner of his 
life, Mrs. Winter, whose joyous partici- 
pation in all that he undertakes gives 
him a just pride in his achievements. 


43} 
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FINANCIAL HELP FROM THE BOARD 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


MARCUS AARON 


HE Board of Public Education of the 

City of Pittsburgh have made an 
appropriation of $15,000 to the Car- 
negie Museum for the purpose of en- 
larging the Museum's work among the 
school children of this great com- 
munity. 

This generous grant will make possi- 
ble the realization of an educational 
program in the Museum which up to 
this time has been greatly restricted by 
the inadequacy of the Museum's fi- 
nancial resources. The modern mu- 
seum idea, according to Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, is, namely 

“that the museum is not a con- 
servative but a progressive educational 
force, that it has a teaching quality or 
value peculiar to itself, that the Mu- 
seum succeeds if it teaches, fails parti- 
ally if it merely amuses or interests 
people, and fails entirely if it simply 


mystifies."’ And it is on this view that 
the Carnegie Museum's educational 
program is based. 

The Fine Arts Department of the 
Institute had already been working with 
the public schools since 1916 by cor- 
relating the eighth-grade art study with 
a course in the appreciation of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture given at the 
Institute, and some 5,500 children have 
each year since then been taking advan- 
tage of this cultural course by coming 
three times a year as a required part of 
their school work. It was at that time, 
in recognition of the good work of that 
Department, that the Board of Public 
Education began to pay the car fares of 
the school children to and from the 
Institute. 

In 1922 the Carnegie Museum first 
determined to have a more systemized 


program through the medium of the 
public schools, and in the annual report 


WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON 
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for 1922-23 the late Douglas Stewart, at 
that time Director of the Museum, 
made the following acknowledgment of 
the pioneer work in education which 
had been started by the Department of 
Fine Arts: “‘I sincerely hope that a 
special appropriation may be made for 
this, so that the work both with the 
school children and the teachers may be 
made more effective during the coming 
year. In this work we owe a great debt 
to the Department of Fine Arts. Di- 
rector Saint-Gaudens, with a _ well- 
organized and efficient section of Edu- 
cation, which has been doing this for 
some years, has greatly aided us. All 
arrangements for the regular visits of 
the school children to the Institute were 
made by the Department of Fine Arts.’ 
The Museum immediately inaugu- 
rated a course in Nature Study for the 
eighth-grade children, and it was an 
easy matter to work out a schedule in 
conjunction with that of the Fine Arts 
Department which was already in 
effect. Each school’s visit is equally 
divided between the Museum and the 
art galleries and is of two hours’ dura- 


tion in regular school time: thus, in the 
first visit one hour is spent on Painting 


(Fine Arts), the other on Mammals 
(Museum); in the second visit, on 
Sculpture (Fine Arts) and Birds (Mu- 
seum); and the third, on Architecture 
(Fine Arts) and Flowers (Museum). 

Although the ideal method is to bring 
the children to the halls of the Insti- 
tute, many paintings, photographs, and 
colored slides are sent to the various 
schools in rotation; indeed some of the 
paintings are permitted to hang upon 
the school walls successively for weeks 
at a time. Museum objects are fre- 
quently taken to the schools by means 
of traveling or portable cases contain- 
ing birds, mammals, insects, archeo- 
logical and historical material. The 
Board of Public Education thought so 
well of these museum exhibits that in 
1926 they appropriated approximately 
$2,000 yearly to defray the expenses of 
a preparator engaged in the construc- 
tion of the cases. 


This handsome appropriation of 
$15,000 will now bring to a fulfillment 
many constructive plans in the Insti- 
tutes educational program for the 
children of Pittsburgh of all ages which 
have heretofore been restrained because 
of insufficient funds. The immediate 
effect of this gratifying support is an 
increase in the teaching staff at the 
Institute whereby the youthful student 
visitors will receive much more inti- 
mate attention than was formerly possi- 
ble. Some new teachers have already 
been assigned to the Museum tempor- 
arily from their teaching positions in 
the public schools. The present chil- 
dren's course of lectures held each spring 
on Saturday afternoons will probably be 
expanded in number and appeal, and all 
the work will be carried forth on a much 
more elaborate scale. 

The Board of Public Education long 
ago won the esteem and confidence of 
the people of Pittsburgh. In the be- 
ginning, David B. Oliver, who is re- 
vered by all Pittsburghers, initiated the 
law which placed the administration of 
the public schools under the control of 
responsible citizens, and he was the 
president of the Board until when the 
pressure of years led him to urge the 
choice of another president his dis- 
tinguished mantle fell upon Marcus 
Aaron, a worthy and enthusiastic suc- 
cessor. Dr. William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of the Public Schools, is 
administering the policy of the Board 
in its intimate association with the 
Carnegie Institute in an able and de- 
voted manner. 

The action of the Board of Public 
Education, in making this grant, has 
greatly encouraged the trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute, whose ambitions 
for the enlargement of the usefulness of 
this enterprise far outreached the 
amount for which their former budgets 
provided. 


We used to think that war was the sport of 
kings. It is in great danger of becoming the toy 
of democracies. 

—GeEorGE W. WICKERSHAM 
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HE death of Myron T. Herrick in 

Paris on March 31 has removed from 
the American diplomatic service one of 
its ablest and most brilliant members. 
Mr. Herrick was a man of singular 
charm and attractiveness, and his deep 
sympathies with human nature wher- 
ever he met it won for him the admira- 
tion and affection of 
all those who came 
in contact with him. 
When I was in Paris 
in 1924 with my 
wife and daughter 
he had us to dinner 
at his residence, 
where we met a 
group of representa- 
tive French people, 
and I could not fail 
to note that their 
respect for his office 
was enriched by 
their regard for his 
character. 

The Great War 
came up for discus- 
sion during that 
visit, and upon the 
suggestion of one of 
his French guests 
Mr. Herrick re- 
vealed an incident 
which I believe has never been pub- 
lished. 

When in 1914 the Germans began to 
reach Paris with shots from their long- 
distance guns, the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame was struck, and that magnificent 
monument of medieval Christian archi- 
tecture was threatened with destruction. 
Mr. Herrick, guided by an impulse 
which was outside of the field of diplo- 
matic procedure, composed a bulletin 
which declared that the Cathedral, as 
one of the landmarks of civilization, 
was now placed under the protection of 
the American Embassy, and this notice 
was nailed upon the door of the Ca- 
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A WONDROUS SPIRIT IN FLIGHT 





MYRON T. 


thedral. Herrick then sent a copy of 
his bulletin to the German Great Head- 
quarters, with the result that the 
hostile bombardment was turned to- 
ward other parts of Paris, and this 
intervention was greeted by the French 
people with frenzied enthusiasm. 
Herrick told me that after he had 
done all this, and 
not until he knew 
that the matter had 
reached the atten- 
tion of the Germans, 
he cabled to the 
State Department at 
Washington what 
he had done, and 
never received any 


reply. ‘“‘I well 
knew,’ he said, 
with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘that if I 


had stopped to ask 
permission of the 
State Department 
before doing this 
unheard of thing 
they would have 
wired me a hot re- 
fusal, but after I had 
done it none of them 
dared tell me to tear 
down the bulletin.”’ 
After the dinner, when we had all 
risen from the table, he asked me 
whether I remembered that Anthony 
Comstock, that New York vice man, 
had caused the arrest and imprisonment 
of a humble shopkeeper for displaying 
in his window an engraving entitled, 
‘September Morn.’’ Upon my reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he said, “‘Come in 
here, | want to show you something.” 
We followed him into the drawing- 
room, and there upon the wall was the 
original oil painting of ‘“‘September 
Morn,”’ representing a nude girlish 
figure in all the charm and beauty of 
youth, standing with her feet in the sea 


HERRICK 
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and shivering with a delicious innocence 
as the cold waves lapped her ankles. 
When we had all admired the beautiful 
picture, “Isn't it a shame—”’ he said, 
“isn't ita shame—"’ repeating the word, 
“that hypocrisy and fanaticism can 
go so far in our country!” 

In another good story that came out 
at that dinner, Mr. Herrick told of a 
letter from an American boy in Paris, 
saying that he was making a collec- 
tion of cigar bands and asking the 
Ambassador to obtain cigar bands from 
the principal dignitaries of France when 
he should sit with them at the next 
state banquet. It was not long before 
Herrick was able to reply, regretting his 
inability to serve the boy, but he had 
noted on the previous evening that 
Poincaré didn't smoke; Joffre smoked a 
cigar without a band; Pétain a cigarette; 
Foch a pipe; and Clemenceau chewed 
tobacco. 

The next night we were all at a 
banquet given by the French Govern- 
ment, with Marshal Feyolle in the 
chair, in honor of the four men and five 
women who constituted the American 
Mission to Morocco, which had just 
returned from its tour of Northern 
Africa, and when it came my turn to 
speak, I said that another war would 
injure and distress the noncombatant 
nations almost as much as those directly 
involved, and that I believed that 
America stood ready to cooperate with 
Europe in every practicable way for the 
preservation of peace, in spite of the 
fact that certain very articulate voices 
in our Senate were urging the American 
people to become a hermit nation. Mr. 
Herrick sat near me, and turning to him 
I said I hoped that he would not censure 
me for my breach of diplomacy. He 


smiled and waved his hand with so 
much encouragement that the two hun- 
dred men and women at the tables 
laughed and applauded. And I then 
named Senators Lodge, Borah, and 
Johnson as the three guardsmen who 
were shielding my country from foes 
who have but an imaginary existence. 
When the dinner was over, he came 
to me and said in a half-whisper: “I’m 
glad you said that. In my position | 
couldn't say it, but you could, and I’m 
delighted that you did!’’* 

Mr. Herrick gave out from his person- 
ality the reflection of a rare and won- 
drous spirit, and fellowship with him 
was sure to inspire an unforgettable 
attachment. 

Sihec. 


SCHOLASTIC EXHIBITION 


7 second annual exhibition of art 
work submitted by high-school stu- 
dents from all over the country opens 
at the Carnegie Institute on May 7. 
More than 6,000 pieces were submitted 
from every State in the Union which 


were, in turn, selected from local com- 
petitions in hundreds of cities. The 
pieces on display number about 200 
and include pictorial arts in oil, water- 
color, crayon, charcoal, pencil, and 
pen and ink; graphic arts; decorative or 
textile designs; pottery and metal 
crafts; and sculpture in the round or 
relief in clay, plasticine, soap, or chalk. 

This exhibit, under the sponsorship 
of the national high-school magazine, 
The Scholastic, is a most interesting 
presentation of the creative genius of 
the American boy and girl of high- 
school age. It will remain at the Insti- 
tute until May 26. 


* 7 . E ie - : . , ° . ° 
‘The words of the speech at this point were as follows: Si une guerre éclatait maintenant, les Nations 
qui n'y participeraient pas seraient aussi touchées par ses effets que les Nations combattantes. Une 


nouvelle guerre détruirait la civilisation du monde. 


Nous avons dans mon pays quelques hommes—et, 


si l’Ambassadeur américain ne me défende pas, je vous dirai leurs nommes—[it was here that Mr. Herrick 
smiled and waved his hand] comme le Sénateur Lodge, le Sénateur Borah, le Sénateur Johnson qu vou- 
draient faire de l’Amérique un ermite se séparer du contact de toutes les affaires humaines en dehors de 
notre propre territoire. Ils ne peuvent pas réussir. La oe que notre peuple a faite a la proposition 


du Président Harding de la participation américaine a la 


our de Justice Internationale provve le désir 


de notre peuple d’aider le monde a retrouver la paix par le droit et l'arbitrage au lieu de violences, 
destructions, et meurtres qui toujours accompagnent la guerre. 



































































































CRAFTSMANSHIP—FROM RAMESES 
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TO MAYOR KLINE 


By Freperic C. CLAYTER 


Head of the Industrial Arts and Crafts at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 


(Mr. Clayter was the first to be the recipient of a Fellowship at the Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda- 


tion in jewelry and enameling some eight years ago, and he now makes yearly visits there. 
a member of the Foundation's advisory art committee which selects candidates for residence. | 


The Industrial 
Arts and Crafts 
are most impor- 
tant and essential 
to our everyday 
life and happi- 
ness. We are 
prone to think 
of this subject 
as one confined to 
the field of hob- 
bies rather than 
one of vital ne- 
Speaking in a 





cessity to our existence. 
large way, we might say that Industrial 
Arts and Crafts concern the transforma- 
tion of raw materials into finished prod- 


ucts to meet the needs of life. If we 
would stop to reflect, we would see just 
how much we are dependent on these 
works of the craftsman to provide our 
needs, from the things we eat, to the 
car we ride in, or the house we live in 
with all of its colorful furnishings. 
Without the various products of the 
skilled craftsmen we would soon find 
ourselves back in the state of our primi- 
tive ancestors. Ever since those early 
times when man sought shelter in a 
cave and life itself depended upon the 
survival of the fittest, the handicrafts 
have been practiced. These early phases 
of craft work were evidenced in the 
fashioning of w eapons, food containers 
made from skins and covered with pitch, 
pottery and metal utensils, and objects 
of adornment such as necklaces made 
from the teeth of animals and the 
feathers of birds. At the present time 
there are primitive Indians living in 
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He is also 


Peru who make necklaces of the highly 

colored small birds which they shoot 
with their blowguns. They also fashion 
necklaces, bracelets, girdles, and anklets 
out of a black and red dried bean. Their 
food containers are made of the dried 
gourd, highly colored and decorated 
with carvings depicting the events of 
their daily life. These primitives have 
given us the intensely interesting pottery 
of the Incas, and fine examples of these 
works are shown in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. 

We might, for the moment, trace 
through the ages some of the outstand- 
ing craft works which have come to be 
art treasures in Our museums. Starting, 
for instance, with the handicrafts of the 
Egyptians, the discoveries of the treas- 
ure ml in the tomb of King Tut Ank 
Ahmen give us many marvelous ex- 
amples of furniture with exquisite 
carvings and color; vases cut from the 
hardest marble; jewelry made up of 
carved beads, gold and glass inlays; 
and chariots covered with chased gold 
and incrusted with semiprecious stones. 
All these were the works of the ancient 
Egyptian craftsmen. Coming up to the 
later centuries, we encounter the ob- 
jects made by the Greeks, such as their 
pottery with its great refinement of 
contour and decoration, and their gold 
filigree jewelry wrought with great 
delicacy of design and workmanship. 
Then we find the Romans, borrowing 
from the Greeks for design and execu- 
tion, giving us good examples of 
bronzes, pottery, glass, mosaics, and 
jewelry. The early Christian era pro- 
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CLASS IN JEWELRY 
vides the first fine works in the art of 
enameling in metal, and these objects 
are of great interest to the student of 
enameling today. The methods and 
technique have changed little since 
those early times. 

We could go on to enumerate to a 
great extent the works of later periods 
of art, but it will suffice to say that 


Pittsburgh is outstanding in its work of 


carrying on the traditions of the crafts- 
man. In the College of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology there 
is a very active department of Industrial 
Arts and Crafts endeavoring to develop 
in our embryonic teachers an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in the field of 
crafts, so that they 
may in turn go out 
and educate the 
masses who are to 
become the ultimate 
buyers of the prod- 
ucts of the arts and 
crafts of this coun- 
try, and the process 
of dissemination 
has already begun 
in the art depart- 
ments of our public 
school system. 
While the work 
of this department 
at Carnegie, which 
has been intrusted 


to my guidance and 
teaching, is pri- 
marily concerned 
with the training 
of teachers of In- 
dustrial Arts and 
Crafts, it is by 
means limited to 
this part of the 
Normal Art cur- 
riculum. Our tal- 
ented students are 
constantly encour- 
aged to go on to the 
advanced profes- 
sional phase of the 
crafts. Many of 
these students spend 
all of their spare time working to gain 
technical skill in their chosen craft, and 
frequently they are able to execute com- 
missions of jewelry and pottery. There 
is no limit set on their advancement and 
technique, many of them being able to 
design and execute jewelry in gold and 
enamel, while a few reach the stage of 
working in platinum. 
A number of the gifted students are 


‘ training to become teachers of the crafts 


in the senior high schools and there are 
now a good number of graduates hold- 
ing such positions in and outside of 
Pittsburgh. Most of the teachers in the 
high schools of Pittsburgh have re- 


ceived training in my classes, many of 


CLASS IN POTTERY 
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JEWELRY DESIGNED AND MADE BY CARNEGIE TECH STUDENTS 


them enrolling for instruction in part- 


time work. The Pittsburgh high 
schools have a very high standard of 
training in the crafts field, frequently 
receiving awards in local and national 
competition. 

From the talented group doing jew- 
elry and enameling in the crafts classes 
at the College of Fine Arts one person 
each year receives the award of a meri- 
torious fellowship offered by the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation, located at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. The Tiffany 
Foundation was founded in 1920 by the 


present Louis C. Tiffany, with an en- 
dowment of nearly two million dollars. 
The purpose of this institution is to aid 
the young artist and craftsman in his 
research and study in art, to stimulate 
new ideas and original thought, to give 
free play to both idea and imagination, 
and especially to develop an eae 
tive feeling for the analysis of nature 
with its relation to the realm of art. 
There is no expense of living connected 
with his being in residence at the 
Foundation, since board and lodging 
are provided. The situation of Mr. 
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OBVERSE OF TIFFANY MEDAL 


Tiffany's estate on the shores of Cold 
Spring Harbor, with its eight hundred 
acres of gardens and woodland, fur- 
nishes a wealth of natural growth for 
study. The studios and living quarters 
of the resident artists are adjoining Mr. 
Tiffany's summer home, with its bound- 
less art treasures, all of which are 
available for research and study. The 
Foundation accepts artists of ability in 
painting, sculpture, jewelry enameling, 
silversmithing, and decoration. There 
are no instructors, but during the 
season visits are made by well-known 
artists who are on the advisory art com- 
mittee, and these men give criticism on 
the work done, thus furnishing a real 
source of inspiration. Since the found- 


REVERSE OF TIFFANY MEDAL 


ing of this institution, many artists from 
Pittsburgh have gone to the Founda- 
tion for residence and study. Most of 
these people have been graduates from 
our College of Fine Arts. 

Miss Dorothy Diamond, assistant in 
the Arts and Crafts classes, who was a 
resident artist at the Foundation in 
1926 and 1928, received the Tiffany 
medal last year for the most outstand- 
ing piece of metal work in the annual 
exhibition. This was quite a singular 
distinction since she is the first person 
so honored. The Tiffany medal was 
instituted and designed in honor of the 
founder by former Fellows of the 
Foundation in appreciation of his con- 
tribution to the world of art. 


SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY CLUB 


T Shakespeare Birthday Club, of 
Pittsburgh, organized in 1916, and 
the oldest organization of that name in 


the United States, will celebrate the 
Bard of Avon's anniversary on Tuesday, 
April 23, at 10:30 a.m., in Carnegie 
Music Hall. Mr. and Mrs. E. Martin 
Browne will give their much admired 
condensed version of ‘‘Hamlet,”’ in 
costume, and the president of the Club 
will read the quarrel of Brutus and 
Cassius, from ‘“‘Julius Caesar."’ There 


will be no charge for admission, and the 
faculties and students of the schools of 
Pittsburgh, the Drama League, the 
Stage and Play Society, and any others 
who would like to attend will be cor- 
dially welcomed. At the close of the 
indoor exercises the statue of Shake- 
speare at the Music Hall entrance will, 
as usual, be crowned with a floral 
wreath. It is expected that the en- 
tire program will take up just one 
hour's time. 
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a CaRNEGIE MaGazZINE is entering 
upon its third year, which of course 
is just another way of saying that it has 
attained the age of two years, and 
while that isn’t a very advanced age, 
as ages go, yet the Magazine is just one 
more proof that the poet spoke truly 
who said: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 

not breaths; 
In feelings; not in figures on a dial. 


The publication of the Magazine was 
undertaken for two compelling reasons: 
First, through a desire on the part of the 
trustees to have at their at a 
medium that would enable them to dis- 
seminate among the people of Pitts- 
burgh, and indeed throughout the 
world, a more intimate understanding of 
the wide range of human interests in the 
enterprises established at Pittsburgh by 
Andrew Carnegie; and, secondly, be- 
cause the trustees had reached a point in 
their administration where it was 
essential to have additional financial 
support if these institutions were to be 
developed to meet the needs of the 
community. 

The Magazine has abundant evidence 
that these reasons for bringing it into 
existence are fully justified. It has a 
very large list of interested readers, and 
reaches, in fact, most of the cultured 
homes in Pittsburgh, besides having a 
distribution which carries it into every 
State in the Union and every civilized 
country in the world. While the gifts 
of paintings and of objects to the Fine 
Arts and Museum Departments since 
the Magazine began publication are far 
too numerous for individual mention in 
a magazine article, among these are 
some that have attracted almost world- 
wide attention, as for example: the 
DuPuy Collection of miniatures and 
other objects of art, the Henry Buhl Jr. 
Collection of paintings, the Clapp Col- 
lection of shells, and, most recently, the 
magnificent gift of paintings by the Old 
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Masters under the bequest of Mrs. J. 
Willis Dalzell as a memorial to Mr. 
Dalzell. Then the Magazine has been 
glad to record two new members in the 
Patrons Art Fund for the purchase of 
paintings and sculpture—Paul Block 
and William H. Robinson—which 
brings the membership to seventeen and 
the fand to $170,000. The membership 
now stands as follows: Edward H. 
Bindley; Paul Block; George W. Craw- 
ford; Mrs. William N. Frew, in memory 
of William N. Frew; Howard Heinz; 
Mary L. Jackson, in memory of her 
brother John Beard Jackson; George 
Lauder; Willis F. McCook; Andrew W. 
Mellon; R. B. Mellon; W. L. Mellon; 
F. F. Nicola; Mrs. John L. Porter; Mrs. 
Henry R. Rea; William H. Robinson; 
Emil Winter; Mrs. Joseph R. Woodwell 
and Mrs. James D. Hailman, in memory 
of Joseph R. Woodwell. 

The Garden of Gold Department has 
in its own whimsical way given in 
detail a faithful record from month to 
month of the generous response to the 
Magazine's statements about the f- 
nancial needs of the Carnegie Institute 
and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the following list bears out 
the truth of Mr. Carnegie’s favorite 
maxim, ““The gods send thread for a 
web begun.”’ 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


1927 
Thomas Orchard. Seto as 5.00 
Miss Waller I. Bullock . 25.00 
Board of Public Education 1,790.00 

1928 
George H. Clapp. . 25,000.00 
Carnegie Library School Association : 2,000.00 
aD: Armstrong : Se ee 500.00 
Mrs. Taylor All derdice 50.00 
Childs Frick. . 100.00 
Garden Club of Allegheny County 2,000.00 
George H. Clapp ; 500.00 
Mrs. Roy A. Hunt . 100.00 
John B. Semple . . 1,500.00 
Andrew W. Mellon . 25,000.00 
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Richard Beatty Mellon 

Bayard H. Christy 

Mrs. Telesio Lucci . 

B. Preston Clark 

Herbert DuPuy . : 

Carnegie Library School Class of 1927 

Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion. 

Herbert DuPuy : 

Richard S. Holt . 

Anonymous Friend . 

Stevenson Scott. . 

Isaac W. Frank, in honor of Dr. W. J 
Holland. ‘ 

C.D. Armstrong. 

Board of Public Education 


1929 


George H. Clapp 
Bayard H. Christy . . 
Board of Public Education 


25,000.00 


25.00 
100.00 
100.00 

1,000.00 

75.00 


1,000.00 
675.00 
200.00 

50.00 
500.00 


50.00 
500.00 
900.00 


500.00 
50.00 
3,750.00 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY 


‘Gifts reported in the Magazine which were 


received prior to its publication] 


1923 


Carnegie Tech Athletic Association 


1924 


Carnegie Tech Athletic Association . 


1925 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Holzworth ; 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
WEB aspx 

Alexander J. Wurts . 


1926 


Alumni Association of the College of 
Engineering . 

C. I. T. Night Student Council 

Virginia A. Williams . : 

Margaret Morrison Alumnae 
Association. . 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Porter . : 

C. I. T. Alumni Federation—Loyalty 
Bonds . . 

J. M. Selden . 

J. C. Hobbs 


. $ 10,000.00 


5,000.00 


2,000.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 


1,000.00 
174.00 
90.00 


800.00 
5,000.00 


1,504.50 
28.80 
1,000.00 


[Gifts received after the inauguration of the 


Magazine] 
1927 


Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany . 

Pittsburgh Female College Association 

Alexander J. Wurts . 

Frank J. Lanahan 

Alumni Association of the College of 
Industries . 


5,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


500.00 


G. L. Tilbrook—Life Insurance Policy 
“Henry” 

Carnegie Women’s Clan of Cleveland . 

Thomas S. Draper . 

Henry J. McCorkle—Adjusted “War 
Service Certificate : 

United Typothetae of America 

Thomas G. English. 

C. Kenneth Smullen—Adjusted “War 
Service Certificate 

Class of 1927, Costume Economics De- 

artment 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 5,000.00 

Cc. W. Gibbs—Adjusted War Service 
Certificate... 

Mrs. W. N. Frew 

O. T. Geckeler . bs 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert DuPuy : 


1,000.00 
1.00 
150.00 
1.00 


1,192.00 
7,500.00 
100.00 


1,258.00 


100.00 


575.00 
5,000.00 
100.00 
5,000.00 


1928 


Barney Dreyfuss . 

United Ty pothetae of America 

A. W. Einstein—Adjusted War Service 
Certificate . 

C. I. T. Alumni Federation—Dollar 
Day ‘ 

QO; TE. Geckeler 

Beta Pi Sorority . 

Anonymous . 

C. I. T. Student Council 

C. I. T. Alumni Federation—Loy alty 
Bonds . 

Mrs. Caroline C. ‘Wolfe 

United Typothetae of America 

Women's Etab one. Eb T.:.. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Porter . d 

te Women's Clan of Cleveland . 

Irvine N. ae War Service 


250.00 
7,500.00 


1,468.00 


600.00 
300.00 
20.00 
25.00 
8,500.00 


2,688.50 
500.00 
7,500.00 
150.00 
5,000.00 
150.00 
Certificate . 255.00 
2,500.00 
725.65 
22,500.00 
4,500.00 
445.84 
100.00 
50.00 


Mrs. John L. Porter. 

C. I. T. Night Student Council 

United Typothetae of America 

Estate of James H. Reed 

Class of 1918 of the Engineering School 
Costume Economics Department . 
Beta Pi Sorority . 


1929 


Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany . 

Carnegie Women’s 's Clan of Cleveland . 

C. I. T. Night Student Council 

C. I. T. Alumni Federation 


5,000.00 
500.00 
477.69 
626.88 


LIBERATING LIBERTY 


Liberty is one of the outstanding problems in 
modern civilization. It is an ironical fact that one 
hundred years after Andrew Jackson's victory 
swept the common masses of America into su- 
premacy in political power we still find liberty an 
issue in the United States. What have Americans 
been doing with their liberty since the year 1828? 

—Everett Dean MartTIN 
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PRIZE ESSAY WINNERS 


= eighth annual essay contests for 
the pupils of the eighth grades of 
the Pittsburgh Public and Parochial 
Schools, under the auspices of the Fine 
Arts and Museum Departments, came 
to a conclusion on the afternoon of 
April 6 in Music Hall with the pre- 
sentation of awards. Samuel Harden 
Church presided. Dr. Ben G. Graham 
represented Dr. William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of the Public Schools; 
a number of the Sisters represented the 
Rev. Paul E. Campbell, superintendent 
of the Parochial Schools; and Dr. 
William Porkess, the judges. 

The prize winners and their respec- 
tive schools follow: 


FIRST PRIZES OF $25 
Stanley B. Henrici, Westinghouse 
John Withum, Cathedral 


SECOND PRIZES OF $15 
Emily English, Brookline 
Walter Poupard, H. C. Frick Elementary 
Rita Carey, Sacred Heart 


THIRD PRIZES OF $10 


Mary Ambrose, John Morrow 
Albert Smith, John Morrow 
Catherine Wilhelm, St. John’s Evangelist 


FOURTH PRIZES OF $5 


Kent Alexander, Linden 

Betty Barr, Cathedral 

Martin J. Braun, Park Place 

Mary Brown, St. Rosalia 

Chalmers Brown, H. C. Frick Elementary 
Leola Brown, South Hills Junior High 
James S. Carey, Sacred Heart 

Richard Cloonan, Holy Innocents 
Catherine E. Dalbey, Linden 

Gertrude Freund, Sacred Heart 

Pearl Dorn, Brookline 

Ann Fiske, Sterrett 

Jane Frances Fulton, Sacred Heart 
Eleanor Kane, Sacred Heart 

Phyllis Klein, Fifth Avenue 

Margaret Klinzing, Brookline 

Alma Little, Fifth Avenue 

Robert R. Lowther, Liberty Junior High 
William Newell, South Hills Junior High 
Fern Park, John Morrow 

Russell Riley, Brookline 

Mary Street, Linden 

Loretta Thompson, St. Raphael 


Wilma Treiber, Brookline 

Henry A. Weaver, Linden 
Marguerite White, Sacred Heart 
Betty Wilcox, Friendship 

Frank Williams, Linden 

Stella Wolfram, Most Holy Name 
Louise Wunderlich, Park Place 


FIFTH PRIZES OF $2 


Jean Abplanalp, St. Catherine 
Charles Allers, West Liberty 

Alvin C. Amos, Sterrett 

Edith Anthony, Taylor Allderdice 
Bertha Bender, South Hills Junior High 
Mary Helen Bonnett, Cathedral 
Janet Browdy, Linden 

Margaret Brown, Cathedral 

Roy Burchalter, Linden 

Eleanor Christy, Fifth Avenue 
Katherine Contis, Linden 

Owen Cook, Cathedral 

Ruth Councill, Perry 

Catherine Davis, Cathedral 

Burtt Evans, Brookline 

Blanche Freeauf, Troy Hill 
Gertrude Frishman, Taylor Allderdice 
Patrick Furlong, St. Stephen's 
Joseph Glanville, St. Mary of the Mount 
Ruth Green, Taylor Allderdice 
Grace Greiner, Westlake 

Robert Griess, Brookline 

Catherine Harbaugh, Westlake 
Sarah J. Harrison, Linden 

Louise Hess, John Morrow 

Jack Hill, Linden 

Helen Hughes, Cathedral 

Thomas Hughes, Sacred Heart 
Evelyn Jones, Linden 

Alphonse Katella, Fifth Avenue 
Velma King, St. Mary of the Mount 
Claire Kinz, Cathedral 

Joe Korpa, Fifth Avenue 

Louise Kurowsky, St. Raphael 
Florence Legleitner, Brookline 
Beatrice Love, Westinghouse 
Lillian Lyle, Brookline 

Lee Malley, Cathedral 

Louise McDermitt, Sacred Heart 
Helen Miller, Linden 

Thomas Morrison, Cathedral 

Willa Mueller, Liberty Junior High 
Frederick O'Leary, Cathedral 
Helen O'Neill, Cathedral 

Esther Orringer, Linden 

Sylvia Orringer, Taylor Allderdice 
Lois Palley, Taylor Allderdice 
William V. Paterson, St. Raphael 
Robert Platt, Linden 

Bernard Podolsky, Taylor Allderdice 
Shirley Powell, Brookline 

Helen M. Rensel, Sacred Heart 
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Margaret Rigg, Allen 
Herman Ruppel, St. Raphael 

Ruth Samuel, Taylor Allderdice 
Robert Scheffhouer, Cathedral 
Josephine Schuck, Brookline 
William Scheib, Sacred Heart 
Frances Sife, Forbes 

Grace Simpson, John Morrow 

Jean Sliker, Sterrett 

William Snyder, St. Raphael 
McElroy Smith, John Morrow 
Gertrude Spellmire, Taylor Allderdice 
Florence idsesueet Sprecher, Fulton 
Paul Stair, Snodgrass 

Eleanor Tiel, Brookline 

Carol Trimble, Snodgrass 

Harry Vandervort, Holmes 
Mildred Von Schaven, Snodgrass 
John Winters, Westlake 

Dorothy Wischmeyer, Sterrett 
Dorothy Yeager, Sacred Heart 
Sarah Yellig, Allen 

Bernard Zerbe, Cathedral 


VISITOR’S NIGHT AT TECH 


© the evening of April 26, from 7:30 
P.M. to 9:30 p.M., the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, in accordance 
with its annual custom, will throw open 
its doors to the general public. This is 
the twenty-third exhibition of the 
School, and the event will be marked by 
special displays—including the labora- 
tories of the new course in Aeronautical 
Engineering, the Bureau of Metallurgi- 
cal Research, the model mine in the 
Department of Mining Engineering, the 
model bungalow, and studio exhibits— 
and productions and recitals in the 
Little Theatre. 


THESE EXPERT EXPERTS 


D*: WILHELM Von Bopg, noted as an 
expert authority on works of art, is 
dead, at the age of 83. But how easily 
the greatest of the experts can be de- 
ceived! He once paid $40,000 for a wax 
bust of Flora, which he boldly ascribed 
to Leonardo da Vinci, giving it a place 
of honor in the Berlin Museum, only 
to find later that it was the work of a 
modern British fabricator. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
AT CHICAGO 


T= Carnegie Institute International 
Exhibition of Paintings, after hav- 
ing been shown for six weeks in Cleve- 
land, is now on view at Chicago, and 
the catalogue there contains this illumi- 
nating foreword by Director Robert B. 
Harshe concerning the pictures: 

‘‘For the second time in three years, 
through the courtesy of the Director, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, and the Board 
of Trustees of the Carnegie Institute, the 
Art Institute of Chicago is privileged to 
show European paintings from the Car- 
negie International Exhibition. Held 
annually at Pittsburgh, the Carnegie 
International ranks with a great foreign 
exhibition like the Venice Biennial. 

‘‘For the past two years a new scheme 
of rotation in regard to exhibitors has 
been followed. Instead of showing one 
Or two Canvases, each painter is now 
invited to exhibit a group, and a painter 
who exhibits in 1928 will automatically 
not be represented again until 1930. 
Thus the visitor is not overwhelmed by 
names and is better able to judge the 
merits of the individual artist. 

‘In America—particularly outside of 
New York—those interested in paint- 
ing have very little opportunity of see- 
ing the work of contemporary foreign 
artists. A painter must have won a 
considerable European name before he 
is widely accepted here. One of the 
strong points of the Carnegie Exhibi- 
tion lies in bringing to American atten- 
tion painters who might otherwise re- 
main unknown, and in choosing those 
painters not only from France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy, but from 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Po- 
land, Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, 
Norway, and Czechoslovakia as well.”’ 


It is a great advantage to a President and a major 
source of safety to the country for him to know 
that he is not a great man. 

—Catvin Coo.ipGe 









‘@ mythological friends were all 
seated on the bank beside the Argo, 
when suddenly they heard the loveliest 
music that had ever entered the portals 
of their ears. The birds stopped singing 
that they might listen; the trees bowed 
their branches; stones rolled out of 
their sockets in the ground, becoming 
soft and animate; and Jason, the Gar- 
dener, shouted: 

‘There is but one man on this earth 
who can play a lyre like that!"’ 

“It’s Orpheus!"’ shouted Penelope in 
rapture. 

‘Another Argonaut!"’ cried Hercules. 

‘*We'll have them all after a while,”’ 
said Theseus. 

‘And where shall we ever put them 
all to sleep?’’ inquired Penelope. 
“On the Argo, of course,’ 

Jason. 

Orpheus had now ceased from play- 
ing and came strolling into the Garden. 
He was greeted with familiar 
friendship as if they had all 
caaaneae only yesterday, 
and Penelope said, with that 
enthusiastic curiosity of 
hers: 

“Orpheus, did you really 
go to the—the Bad Place?”’ 

““Yes, Penelope. You 
know, when my wife Eury- 
dice stepped on a snake in 
the grass, it bit her and 
poisoned her foot, so that 


replied 


she was taken to the—the Bad Place 
—and I instantly followed her there 
to the very gates. When I played on 
my lyre, they were good enough to let 
me pass through, and Pluto told me I 
might bring Eurydice back to our own 
little home on earth on condition that 
I would not look back at her until we 
were clear out of that region. We had 
just reached the gate to go out when I 
could no longer refrain from turning to 
look at her, and instantly the powers of 
darkness seized my Eurydice and bore 
her away, heedless of our anguish as we 
stretched our arms toward each other.”’ 
‘Oh, Orpheus,’’ cried Penelope,‘ ‘how 
terrible! And just because you loved 
her so much! But was there more?”’ 
““Yes,’’ continued Orpheus, ‘‘there 
were some people on earth who did not 
like my music—women, they were 
women!—and they tried to suppress my 
playing by throwing javelins and sticks 
and stones at me, but while my lyre 
sounded these missiles fell aside. But 
one day the women began to shriek and 
beat their pans, so that their noise rose 
high above my music, and then I 
fell wounded, and once more 
was permitted to go into the 
—the Bad Place—where I 
rejoined Eurydice. You 
know,” he added, ‘‘that 
mere noise, which is jazz, 
will always drown out good 

music.” 











“How do you get out of the—the 
Bad Place, Orpheus?’’ demanded Hercu- 
les. ‘‘Why do they let you come here, 
and where is Eurydice?”’ 

‘*My music, like myself, is immortal,”’ 
answered Orpheus. ‘‘I am allowed to 
play at all times through the world, but 
I always go back to Eurydice.”’ 

‘But, Orpheus, tell me,’’ said Pene- 
lope, getting into one of her question- 
ing moods, ‘‘if you and Eurydice were 
as good as I know you were, why did 
they send you both to the—the Bad 
Place?”’ 

Jason looked daggers at Penelope, but 
Orpheus replied: 

“Why, Penelope, you see it wasn't 
always the—the Bad Place. It used to 
be the abode of all the spirits who had 
finished their course onearth. But with 
bandits from Chicago and bootleggers 
from New York it gradually acquired 
an evil name, and so those of us who 
went there in the days of mythology 
have formed an exclusive social circle, 
and we have nothing to do with these 
other people.”’ 

Just then Penelope uttered a shriek of 
terror, and as the others followed her 
gaze they beheld two lions bounding 
toward them through the Garden. 
Hercules seized his club; Theseus drew 
his sword; Jason prepared to stop the 
beasts with his hands; Penelope shivered 
with fear; and the ram with the golden 
fleece cowered behind the Gardener. 
At this moment Orpheus smote the 
strings of his lyre, and instantly the 
lions stood still and listened to the 
heavenly strains. And when the player 
had finished, the male lion turned his 
head toward the lioness, and spoke to 
her in very good English. 

‘“‘Atalanta,’’ said the lion, ‘‘they 
don't seem to know their old friends.”’ 
Then addressing the group, the lion 
continued: ‘I am Hippomenes, and this 
lioness is my wife Atalanta—”’ 

‘Do you come from Georgia?”’ inter- 
rupted Penelope. 

‘No, we spell our names differently,” 
answered the lioness. 

‘*And you know, Hercules,’’ con- 
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tinued the lion, ‘‘that when Atalanta, 
who was the fleetest runner in all 
Greece, challenged the youths of that 
country to run races with her, they all 
lost until you gave me those three 

olden apples, which you obtained 
oon Atlas, and by throwing the apples 
ahead of her, one at a time, I oe 
her to stop to pick them up, and by that 
ruse I won the race.”’ 

“I have always thought that it was 
not quite fair,’’ said the lioness, ‘*but it 
turned out all right, for Hippomenes 
and I are really having a- delightful 
existence running about the earth as 
lions.”’ 

By this time they had all lost their 
fear, and Penelope shook paws with the 
lions, and asked: 

“But how in the world did you be- 
come lions when you were once human 
lovers?”’ 

‘“Wearestill human lovers,’’ answered 
Atalanta. “You see Venus took offense 
at some fancied slight and turned us 
into lions, but we like it, and are going 
to stay that way.”’ 

‘“But—isn't it very inconvenient to 
be lions?’’ demanded Penelope. 

“Only that we can’t smoke cigar- 
ettes,’’ answered Atalanta. 

“You don’t miss much in that,” 
said Penelope. 

‘‘No—you don't,’’ added Jason. 
“T’ve tried them all, blindfolded and 
with the—’’ he was going to say 
‘‘naked eye,’ but remembering the 
presence of the two ladies, corrected 
himself, and with a fine sense of Grecian 
chivalry, reformed his sentence. ‘‘I’ve 
tried them all, blindfolded and with the 
—the undraped eye—and I'll tell you, 
regardless of the brand, there's a car- 
load of coughs in every cigarette!”’ 

Penelope and Atalanta looked their 
thanks at him for his delicacy in the use 
of words, and Hippomenes walked over 
to Colchis, and the lion and the ram 
laid down together. 

“Where are the planters today?” 
asked Penelope. 

“Here they come!’’ shouted Jason, in 
joyous accents. 
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The first modern to come into the 
charmed circle of the Argonauts was 
Edwin S. Rauh, who was graduated in 
Tech's engineering class of 1915, and is 
now leading a busy and prosperous life in 
New York. Mr. Rauh passed from Tech 
into the World War, and like a good 
soldier, he now came forward to give 
Jason his adjusted service certificate, 
worth $735, for Tech’s endowment fund. 

While the Argonauts were shaking 
hands with Mr. 
Rauh, Two Little 
Boys came into the 
Garden of Gold, 
and without fear of 
the lions or the 
notable figures of 
mythology, each 
one gave Jason $5. 
‘We have saved the 
amount from our 
spending money, 
Jason,’’ said the 
Two Little Boys, 
‘‘and when we 
heard our Mother 
reading about the | 
Garden of Gold, and 
as we expect to go 
to Tech when we 
grow up, we have 
brought this money 
to make the School 
grow up, too.”’ 

Penelope caught the Two Little Boys 
in her arms. ‘‘Jason,’’ she cried, with 
tears running down her cheeks, *‘Hercu- 
les, Orpheus—all of you—did you ever 
hear anything as touching as this! 
Loyalty and support usually come after 
young people have passed through 
school, but here are these darling Two 
Little Boys giving Tech their savings 
before they have even finished the pri- 
mary grades.’’ And then to the chil- 
dren: ‘‘What are your names, darlings?”’ 

“Why, Mother said not to tell our 
names,’’ said the Two Little Boys. 

The two lions walked over to the Two 
Little Boys and talked with them about 
their home and school, and Orpheus 
told them something about his music, 


MRS. JAMES R. 


and they were greatly entertained. 

Then Don R. Connor, of Shady Side 
Academy, came along and handed 
Jason $10. ‘Our board of trustees,”’ 
said he, ‘‘voted this sum for the pur- 
chase of books in the Carnegie Library 
as memorials to Judge Jacob J. Miller— 
that fine custom begun by Mrs. James 
R. Macfarlane.”’ 

Right on the heels of Mr. Connor came 
Augustus K. Oliver, Frank J. Lanahan, 

and Marcus Aaron 
—like three guards- 
men—each - whom 
handed Jason $10 
for the Judge Miller 
memorial book 
fund, bringing it to 
$100. 
And then, always 
forward in doing 
gracious things, 
Judge and Mrs. 
James R. Macfar- 
lane came in and 
gave Jason $7.50 for 
the purchase of 
books in memory of 
Mrs. William S. 
Bissell, the books 
to be chosen by Di- 
rector Munn, who 
puts a memorial 
bookplate in them. 
The i was draw- 
ing to a close when Emil Winter entered 
the Garden of Gold, his face beaming 
with a large sense of appreciation, his 
eyes showing the light of a kindly pur- 
pose, and taking Jason to one side, 
handed him $25,CCO for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute endowment fund. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York will give dollar 
for dollar on this gift, making its value 
$50,000, while its income will be used 
for the work of the Institute. When 
Penelope saw them talking, Jason told 
her of Mr. Winter’s gift. 

“It is the season of hope,’’ said Pene- 
lope. “‘If Winter comes can Spring be 
far behind?”’ 

[More is said of Mr. Winter’s gift on 
page 3] 


MACFARLANE 
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THE ARTHUR B. DAVIES PRINTS 


HE exhibition of prints by Arthur B. 

Davies which opened at the Insti- 
tute on April 4 is, in a small way, a trib- 
ute to the memory of a man who was 
one of the most imaginative artists 
the United States has so far produced. 
Mr. Davies died in Italy last October. 

The Carnegie Institute may modestly 
claim a little niche in the career of Mr. 
Davies. In 1896 he had his first indi- 
vidual exhibition in New York, and 
immediately thereafter he was invited 
to send two of his paintings to the First 


Carnegie International Exhibition of 


Paintings. In 1913, at the Seventeenth 
International, he was given an Honor- 
able Mention and at the Twenty-second 
International, in 1923, he was awarded 
First Prize. 

In the churches in Mexico he saw 
for the first time paintings by Old 
Masters, and this marked the turning 


point in his life. The remainder of 
his career is very properly told in his 
paintings, prints, and tapestries. 

In the present exhibition of prints, 
the etchings convey the unity of design 
and sense of rhythm with which the 
name of Arthur B. Davies will always be 
associated. Sometimes the rhythm is 
achieved with a single figure, and again 
with a long line of figures, as in “‘Re- 
cessional,’’ reproduced on this page. 

The lithographs, however, form the 
more interesting part of the exhibition. 
Many of them are landscapes in which 
figures play an insignificant part. In 
these examples Mr. Davies in a very 
subtle manner is able to secure those 
effects of remoteness as to time and 
place, romantic atmosphere, and 
“beauty touched with strangeness’ 
which distinguish his oils. 

The exhibition closes April 30. 
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MARSHAL FOCH 


His Historic Visit to the Carnegie Institute 


HE Generalissimo of the Allied 
Armies of the World obeyed the 
trumpet call of his Eternal Captain on 
March 20, 1929, and now sleeps amidst 
that slaughtered chivalry whose pitiful 
sacrifice won the peace and security of 
organized govern- 
ment upon the earth. 
Marshal Foch 
visited the Carnegie 
Institute on No- 
vember 10, 1921. 
He was met at the 
east entrance by 
President Church 
and conducted 
through some of 
the stately halls to 
the platform of 
Music Hall, where 
an audience com- 
prising the officials 
and employees of 
the Institute, many 
of the students of 
Carnegie Tech, and 
groups of citizens 
occupied the entire 
seating Capacity. 
At his entrance the 
audience stood and 
greeted him with 
great cheering. 
When all were 
seated, Charles Heinroth played the 
“Star Spangled Banner”’ and the **Mar- 
seillaise.’” The President then said that 
the Marshal had requested that he 
should not be asked for a speech, but 
the audience showed its Daan 
ment so clearly that the illustrious 
soldier smilingly signified that he would 
speak. The President thereupon pre- 
sented him as the world’s greatest 
military genius, and he spoke, in 
French, his aide translating, as follows: 
“I am glad to be with you. I see 


that many of my friends in front are 
young men. To you I say that the 
world intrusts its peace in your hands. 
After all the horrors of war that I have 
seen, it is particularly gratifying for me, 
in this center of America, in this home 
of manufacture, art, 
science, and letters, 
to see you develop- 
ing those things 
which we again 
have taken up in the 
interest of civiliza- 
tion. I congratu- 
late you upon being 
present among the 
arts and sciences 
while bringing forth 
this heritage of cul- 
ture. 
‘Tomorrow will be 
the third anniver- 
sary of the Armis- 
tice. Just three 
years ago, as I sat 
in my headquarters, 
there flashed to me, 
across the fifty miles 
of contested land 
that separated the 
Allied Army from 
the enemy lines, the 
word that the Ger- 
man plenipoten- 
tiaries had accepted the terms of the 
Armistice which proved to be a guar- 
antee of long-sought peace. The War 
had carried its suffering into every land 
and into every home. 

‘In this hour of sacrifice and suffering 
the greatest things grow. And no man 
ever gave up part of himself in a great 
cause, but that his sacrifice was recorded 
a hundredfold in moral and spiritual 
blessings. Our hearts pour out in 


‘ sympathy today to the mothers, wives, 


fathers, sisters, brothers of those brave 
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soldiers who made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the World War. Our prayers go 
up in unison for those men, and at the 
same time, we worship their memory. 

‘Armistice Day, the eleventh of No- 
vember, should be made sacred through- 


out the entire civilized world. It is the 
day when we think of the noble sacri- 
fice made by the hero dead and the 
courageous record of duty well per- 
formed left on the field of battle by the 
wounded; and the spirit of patriotism 
and bravery shown by those who 
fortunately escaped shot and shell. 

‘‘On this day let us think only of the 
great cause for which the Allies fought 
a splendid cause, one that led to 
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victory and peace. And in thinking of 
the great cause for which we fought, 
let us think also of the bond of eternal 
peace, so that the people of the world 
may work and rebuild and find happi- 
ness in industrial pursuits, with no 
thought of future conflicts. 

‘‘God helping, peace will reign 
throughout the world.’ 

At the conclusion of his address the 
Marshal was again cheered until the 
rafters rang, and he immediately passed 
from the platform and out into the city, 
where nearly the whole population 
seemed to have lined the streets in order 
to see him and bid him a heartfelt 
welcome. 





A Review of Gerhaert Hauptmann’ s ‘‘The Weavers” 
Given in the Tech Little Theatre 


Since the prob- 
lem of social in- 
equality reached 
its present gigan- 
tic size with the 
coming of the in- 
dustrial era, it 
has been made 
the subject of a 
stream of plays. 
These have rough- 
ly fallen into 
three groups. 

First, the plays in which the capitalist’s 
wealth is shown contrasted with the 
worker's poverty by a stressing of the 
realistic Metall ‘of the lives of each. 

Secondly, those which, assuming the 
evil conditions, discuss their causes and 
cures. And thirdly, those which treat 
actual conditions as only symbolic of a 
wrong state of mind in society and fore- 
shadow a change in its heart. The first 
group attempts to appeal to man’s pity, 

the second to his intellect, the third to 
his idealism. 





By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Professor of Drama 
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This play is emphatically of the first, 
or realistic, group. It has no plot, but 
is simply a brilliantly written exposi- 
tion of the actual state of misery among 
German weavers in the forties. The 
design of it, which takes the place of 
plot, shows a steady increase in that 
active resentment of the poor against 
poverty which makes revolutions, and 
exhibits its effect on each of the forces 
opposed to it. In this development lies 
the drama of the piece; the conflicts 
become fiercer and more sharply defined 
as the action moves on. 

This kind of social play is not so 
commonly written now as it was a 
generation ago. The two chief reasons 
for this change seem to be, that people 
wish to move towards a solution in- 
stead of merely seeing bad conditions, 
and that we can no longer tolerate a 
humorless play. The latter, which 
accounts for the decline in Galsworthy’s 
popularity, is strongly exhibited in an 
coeeak s reaction to “The Weavers. 
Do we not feel today that in the comic 
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MR VIEHMAN AND CAST STUDYING LINES OF 


point of view at its highest is the ulti- 
mate truth about human character? 
That Hamlet can laugh at the Grave- 
digger and at Osric as the shades of 
death close on him—this is “‘the noble- 
ness of life." To see the many thou- 
sands whom misery bows down so that 
they cannot smile arouses pity, but does 
not “‘effect the purgation of the emo- 
tions’’ that is tragedy. Better, says the 
modern audience, put our intellect to 
work with Shaw and try to think out 
the solution. Or with Toller, as in 
“The Machine-Wreckers,’’ see indus- 
trial poverty with the eyes of one who 
has a solution. And above all, better 
look for the great spirits who laugh 
through their suffering and so make us 
feel them profoundly worth saving. 
The new English war play, ‘‘Journey's 
End,’ shows this power of laughter to 
inspire an audience in the face of misery 
even more than tears. 

But when all is said, ‘‘The Weavers”’ 
is a profoundly genuine human docu- 
ment. Its production at Tech brought 
out this quality, as far as ever that is 
possible with young actors who do not 
know what they are portraying. No 


‘“THE WEAVERS | 


performances stood out as deeply felt, 
except the old man and his daughter-in- 
law in the last act. But the play was 
kept in key throughout by Mr. Vieh- 
man’s sensitive direction. , One ques- 
tioned whether the key was too low— 
the dramatic high spots scarcely stood 
out vividly enough from the rest—but 
this is to a certain extent inevitable 
where most of the actors are inex- 
perienced (for nearly every member of 
the Department was playing). 

Mr. Viehman devised a method of 
production which was of the highest 
interest. The setting was in two stories, 
each divided into three compartments. 
It was lighted entirely in silhouette, so 
that the skeleton of the building framed 
the whole play; and various parts of it 
were used according to need. The two 
pictures that remain most strikingly in 
mind are the Inn scene with its table set 
round a pole and the balconies; and the 
upper room of the last act, with the 
family at prayer in front of a window, 
showing ion blue sky beyond. These 
glimpses of beauty were a most grateful 
celia to the spectator witnessing so 
much misery. 
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VISUALIZING WITH LE SIDANER 


THE VILLAGER’S TABLE 


RANK Jewett Matuer Jr., in his 

book on ‘‘Modern Painting,’’ says 
that the only conceivable ground of 
communication between artist and 
patron is a common stock of visual 
memories. This is an interesting state- 
ment and it may go far to explain some 
very strange likes and dislikes in the 
art world. “‘Tell me frankly the scenes 
that have imprinted themselves on your 
memory, and I will tell you the artists 
you will admire’ is a challenge that is 
worthy of a fair trial. 

If the visitor to the exhibition of 
paintings by Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner, 
now in the Institute galleries, has, 
some place in the convolutions of his 
brain, memories of gardens at twilight, 
moonlit canals, vine-clad houses, old 
and romantic towns, sunlit paths, fish- 
ing smacks riding at anchor at dusk, tea 
tables in an old-fashioned garden—he is 
certain to approve what he sees. When 
these common visual memories are 


painted with a technique which glori- 
fies and intensifies them to the beholder, 
then they become all the more delight- 
ful. Le Sidaner takes subjects that are 
ordinary and familiar but never just 
common, and then paints them in an 
extraordinary way, the way of the 
impressionist, plu; the very individual- 
istic way of Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner. 
He leaves to others strength, brilliancy, 
power, and what is known these days 
as ‘*punch.’” He is content with silence, 
harmony, poetic suggestiveness, and 
beauty. 

Le Sidaner needs no special introduc- 
tion to those who frequent the exhibi- 
tions at the Carnegie Institute. He has 
exhibited in practically all of the Inter- 
nationals since 1900 and has achieved 
all the honors Carnegie Institute has to 
offer. He visited Pittsburgh on two 
occasions to serve on the Jury of Award 
for the Fourteenth and Sixteenth Inter- 
nationals. His painting “‘Grand Canal: 


QUIMPERLE IN THE MOONLIGHT 
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Moonlight,’’ which is considered by 
many to be his finest work, was pur- 
chased by the Institute in 1908 for the 
permanent collection. 

The visitor to the Le Sidaner exhibi- 
tion is lifted out of the present work-a- 
day world into a country where there is 
quiet and peace and graciousness. In 
the fifteen paintings in the exhibition 


there is not one figure of a person. 
There is, however, always the sugges- 
tion that some one has just left the 
table or turned the path, and we know 
that they are people of a certain re- 
finement and charm, even though they 
be lamplighters, fishermen, or humble 
peasants of France. 

The exhibition will close on May 5. 


THE CULTURAL MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


How material prosperity is being used by successful men and women in 
other cities for the spiritual development of the American people 


ouns Hopkins University has been 
J given $3,000,000 anonymously which 

will provide endowment for a large 
number of additional ward beds in new 
medical and surgical clinics there. The 
University also announced a unique 
fellowship plan by which an annual 
scholarship of $1,000 over a four-year 
period will be awarded to one outstand- 
ing student from each State in the Union 
to engage in advanced studies and re- 
search in chemistry. Nine of these 
fellowships have already been sub- 
scribed. 

Princeton University has just received 
a conditional gift of $500,000 to endow 
a bureau for the study of international 
finance from the family of the late 
James Theodore Walker of the class of 
1927. 

Dearborn, Michigan, is soon to have 
a museum extraordinary through the 
provision of Henry Ford. It will house 
Mr. Ford’s huge collection of Amer- 
icana, which will depict the develop- 
ment of the methods of living from 
precolonial days down to yesterday. 

Chicago is soon to have the first 
planetarium in America, made possi- 
ble through the generous thought of 
Max Adler in providing $500,000 for 
its erection. This marvelous instru- 
ment will not only popularize but 
dramatize astronomy, in that it will 


permit the average man to view the 
heavens as only astronomers have 
heretofore been able to do. 

The Metropolitan has lately received 
$100,000 in money and a number of 
valuable paintings and art objects ac- 
cording to the will of Ogden Mills. 

The American Museum of History has 
just been offered up to $750,000 by Harry 
Payne Whitney for the construction of 
a new wing to house collections of bird 
life, contingent upon the city’s con- 
tributing a like sum. 

Northwestern University has been 
gladdened by the generosity of the late 
Milton H. Wilson, long a trustee of that 
institution, in leaving $8,000,000 for 
the University’s endowment fund. 

Harvard was recently given the 
stupendous sum of $11,392,000 by 
Edward E. Harkness, of New York City, 
to make possible the House Plan con- 
ceived by Mr. Harkness and President 
Lowell. This amazing project provides 
for the subdivision of the undergraduate 
body into small residential groups. Mr. 
Harkness specifies that of this sum 
$1,500,000 shall be reserved as an en- 
dowment for the maintenance of the 
new buildings. 

Yale was given $2,000,000 the other 
day by the will of the late Otto 
T. Bannard, former president of the New 
York Trust Company. 
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THE ROOT FORMULA 


igen Roor is just home after a tri- 
umphant session with the best 
minds of the world at Geveva, and the 
situation holding America out of the 
World Court, which seemed insolvable 
because of the Senate's Fifth Reserva- 
tion, has been cleared up by a formula 
prepared by Mr. Root that seems to 
meet every just requirement of national 
caution and reciprocal statesmanship. 
The Fifth Reservation deals with our 
objection to advisory opinions given by 
the Court on questions in which the 
United States has, or claims, an interest. 
Under the Root formula we shall be 
permitted to take membershipin the 
Court with the full privileges and re- 
sponsibilities accorded to all the other 
nations; and if, in any given question 
in which we claim an interest, such 
interest is not recognized by the Court, 
we shall have the right to withdraw 
from membership without prejudice to 
our sentiments of international friend- 
ship, and the situation would then be 
exactly what it would have been if we 
had never joined the Court. 

“What a great statesman America has 
in Mr. Root!’’ exclaimed the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The whole world is acclaiming this 
proposed adjustment of a grave diffi- 
culty, and yet there are rumblings from 
Washington which indicate that some 
of our Senators are already in war paint 
against the acceptance of the Root 
formula. These are the men who are 


forever declaring themselves in favor of 
peace agreements and _ international 
courts, only to say on every occasion 
that the peace agreement or the inter- 
national court which is offered to them 
is not the one which they had expa- 
tiated upon, and that they would have 
none of it. It was in this mood that 
they maltreated the Briand-Kellogg 
Treaty, until that noble document was 
bereft of all dignity and purpose, in so 
far as the Senate was concerned, and 
was put into execution not because it 
would positively do good, but because 
it would probably not do harm. 

This is the mood in which they are 
awaiting the Root formula. They will 
quote Washington and Jefferson against 
entangling alliances, forgetting that 
the separation between America and 
Europe in Revolutionary days was very 
much like the distance from the earth 
to the sun, while today all that dis- 
tance has been abolished by the scien- 
tific means of communication. And 
they seem incapable of understanding 
that Washington and Jefferson, as well 
as Madison and Hamilton, and Adams 
and Franklin would be the first to 
advocate all just measures of concilia- 
tion today. 

Mr. Root’s plan makes clear the way 
to an achievement which has been the 
dream of our Nation for fifty years. On 
one side are the peace treaties and the 
World Court; on the other side are the 
unadjusted irritations that lead to war. 
And war has now lost all its romance, 
all its glory, all its authority. There 
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is nothing left but murder and destruc- 
tion, with confusion of all the issues 
involved when it is over. At any time 
that we would choose war we should 
charge off as a first loss the lives of 
§00,000 of our young men. Let us 
make that always the first cost of war. 
Are the gentlemen at Washington who 
rush into the dreams of things desired 
and who flee from their approaching 
substance—are they in favor of opening 
the gates of Janus at such a fearful price? 


DEFAMATION OF CHARACTER 


r. Hearst doesn’t like the Root 
formula, and he is now opening 
an attack upon it through his news- 
papers with the hope of swaying the 
minds of his readers against a cherished 
ideal which has been developed in the 
heart and sprung into life through the 
genius of the American people. That 
is Mr. Hearst’s privilege—to have his 
own opinion and to fight for it. But 
Mr. Hearst does not stop with his 
attack on the formula. He is engineer- 
ing a campaign to blast Mr. Root’s 
reputation. And this is what he says: 
Elihu Root, a gentleman who is politically 
known as the Root of all evil, is working as usual 
for the international bankers and the privileged 
interests. 

The greatest statesman, the first 
gentleman, scholar, and philosopher of 
his time, is now going to be portrayed 
in daily newspaper diatribes as ‘‘the 
Root of all evil’’ in order that this 
healing method of peace may be dis- 
credited and defeated by the clamor of 
an unthinking readership. 

What will happen if Mr. Hearst and 
the vainglorious Senators have their 
way? The illustrious tribunal which 
we have done so much to create will go 
on and function without our member- 
ship. The other nations of the world, 
after making, as we have made, ap- 
propriate reservations, will submit all 
justiciable questions for adjudication, 
while we choose haughtily to stand 
outside the pale of international law. 
The spiritual view will have gone, and 


in our material strength we shali fear 
no foe. The pacification of a distressed 
world through the studied formulas of 
justice will not attract or concern us. 
We shall settle all disputes upon the 
potential strength of our wealth, our 
pepulation, and our will. And gtadu- 
ally and inevitably the world will 
come to look upon our people as a 
headstrong nation that rejects the 
conciliatory measures of a developing 
civilization, and pride and arrogance 
will meet their historic retributions. 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


yw former President Coolidge was 
in Pittsburgh at the Founder's 
Day celebration of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Mrs. Coolidge told this anecdote 
to an audience of one: 

“The first day that the President and 
I entered the White House and when we 
had found ourselves alone, Mr. Coolidge 
looked around upon the four walls of 
the room and then turning to me said, 
‘It must be terrible to be a king—when 
you can never get out!’ ”’ 

Mr. Coolidge at the very first moment 
of his exalted service was thus thinking 
far ahead, not to prolong his tenure 
of power but to do his task nobly and 
then get away from it. 


HUMANIZING OUR RELIGIONS 


jpcceree: between prominent men 
of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant churches was recently held at Col- 
umbia University for the purpose of 
securing a better understanding among 
these great bodies on subjects of kindred 


importance to them all. The eloquent 
men who addressed the assembly spoke 
with one accord of their desire for a 
common social intercourse, and for the 
development of love instead of hate, 
sympathy instead of antagonism, kind- 
liness instead of hostility, and concord 
instead of discord. Without these ends 
it was stressed that the sublime idealism 
upon which the three religions are 
founded, all of them resting confidingly 
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upon the love of God and the obliga- 
tion of service, would be defeated and 
destroyed. It was a noble and exalted 
sentiment which inspired this congress 
of religions, and the speeches made by 
the devoted men in attendance expressed 
the aspirations of all the great prophets 
—Jewish and Christian alike—from the 
beginning to our own day, besides fore- 
casting a policy which would be espe- 
cially representative of American ideals. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


‘In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Bienes ate DoLuars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 


BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
5 canal oe ee Do.iars 
The Carnegie Institute stands in 


immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds, that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 

-all too slowly—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 
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*]. C. Hopss Wittram S. Moorneap. 
Roy A. Hunt Aucustus K. OLIver 
*F. B. Jewett *Cuarces M. Scowas 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enocutsun, Chairman 


W. W. BracxsurN Danie WINTERS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MELton, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt 
Joun L. Porter 


Howarp Heinz 
Joun S. HERRON 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunot, Chairman 
Ropert J. ALDERDICE R. A. Franks 


C. D. ARMsTRONG P. J. McARDLE 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLpErRDICcE, Chairman 
W. S. ArBuTHNOT WILLIAM Frew 
Georce W. Crawrorp GeorGe E. SHaw 


LIBRARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Rosert GARLAND James F. Matone 


Cuartes H. Kine Wituiam S. MoorueapD 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES + 
1928-1929 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Rosert GARLAND 
Cuarces H. Kine 


James F. Matone 
WitiiaM S. MoorneaD 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
W. G. Ciype 
P. J. McArDLE 


Rosert J. ALDERDICE 
W. W. BracksurNn 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MELton, Chairman 
W. G. Ciype Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisu, Chairman 
W. W. BrackspurN DanteL WINTERS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurca 

Joun L. Porter 

A. W. MELLon 
Aucustus K. Oriver 
James D. HaitMan 
Roy A. Hunt 


Georce H. Crapp 
Georce E. SHaw 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
TaYLor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 
Joun S. Herron 


+The President, S. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SaMueEL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Auoustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Library School, Advisory. 
*Rosert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
TaYLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuares D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 
Pension. 
*W. W. BrackBuRN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 
JosepH BurrINGTON 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Museum. 
*S. H. Cuurcu 
Vice President Union Steel Casting Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies. Trustee Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 
GeorceE H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Advisory. 
*Wituiam G. CLypE 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 
Freperick R. CoGswei 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
Jostan CoHEN 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. Art. 
*GeorGe W. CrawFrorD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 
Hersert DuPuy 
Yale. President Morewood Realty Holding Com- 
pany. Carnegie Museum has his art treasures. 
Museum, Art. 
*W. Y. ENGLIsx 
City Father. Auditing. 
Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Museum, 


Museum, 


WiLu1aAM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 
*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 
*James D. HaILMAN 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Board of Public Edu- 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 
Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, 
Finance. 
*Joun S. HERRON 
City Father. Tech, Finance, Buildings and 
Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Cuarves H. King 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 
*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 
James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 
*P. J. McARDLE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
*James F. MaLone 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. 
Library, Library School, Museum. 
*AnDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittshurgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 
Richarp Bratry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*WiritaM S. MoornEeaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Art, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Music Hall, Advisory. 
A. Bryan WaLL 
Artist. Art. 
*Daniec WINTERS 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 


Art, Tech, 


Tech, 
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